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son yielded their assent to this doctrine, because it was advanced
l)y Mm ; but it did not become a permanent dogma in their
political creed, and it "will never attain that rank in the opin-
ions of any party that means to give a just effect and operation
to the provisions of the Constitution.

In order to a correct understanding of the grounds of Mr.
"Webster's denial of the President's position, it is proper to ex-
plain the precise situation to which the President applied the
claim of the Executive to judge of the constitutional validity of
laws presented for his approval. The existing charter of the
bank had been pronounced by the Supreme Court to be a valid
law, duly enacted under the Constitution. It was, therefore, a
statute, in force as the law of the land, when a bill was sent to
the President to continue it for a further term of years beyond
its existing limitation. The President refused to sign this bill,
upon, the ground that the original charter was unconstitutional.
A large part of the message was taken up with an argument to
refute the decision of the Supreme Court affirming the con-
stitutional validity of a law now in operation. The claim of
the President thus came to be, that the Executive, when called
upon in his legislative capacity to sign a bill continuing a law
that has been pronounced constitutional by the Supreme Court,
is at liberty to deny that it is, or was, a valid law, and there-
fore ought not to be continued. Taken in connection with the
language of the message, and its broad position respecting the
meaning of the oath to support the Constitution, this doctrine
was regarded by Mr. Webster as disorganizing and revolution-
ary; for it could be extended to the execution of laws, just as
readily as to their reenactment or continuance, and would leave
every public officer to judge what laws he would carry into
effect.

Mr. "Webster never denied that the President, when called
upon to decide whether a law is to le enacted, may apply his
own judgment to the question whether it is within the scope
of the Constitution, although all other branches of the Govern-
ment have repeatedly decided that similar laws are constitu-
tional. He did, indeed, always hold that decisions of the
Supreme Court have a greater force, in concluding questions of
constitutional power, than is accorded to them by simply weigh-